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A drawing by Géaham ‘Hill of Correa reflexa, one of the autumn 
wildflowers described by Tom Patullo in this month's 

"In a Native Garden" (pages 5-8). 
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Permission to reproduce articles from Whirrakee.must be obtained from 


the Editor. 


SOME ACORNS FROM THE OAK GROVE, 
PICNIC GULLY, HARCOURT. 


1, Quercus petraea 
Sessile or Durmast Oak 


2. Quercus castaneifolia 
Chestnut Oak 


Quercus niacrolepis 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 3 


This issue of Whirrakee contains our first contribution from a member 
of another Field Naturalists Club. Ern Perkins of the Castlemaine Club has 
been kind enough to send an article on Acacia difformis, which adds some 
very useful additional information to that provided by Frank Robbins in 
Whirrakee Vol. 2(1). This issue also contains our first picture page, in 
the form of the delightful drawings of acorns by Graham Hill, on page 3. 


I have not exactly been overwhelmed with contributions for the proposed 
Vol. 7, Part 3 of The Bendigo Naturalist, If it were not for the fact that 
two major articles have been promised, I would feel that it was not worth 
making a third call for contributions. If this does not bring any response, 
then the chances of The Bendigo Naturalist reappearing will begin to recede 
again. 


Bargain-time! Complete sets of Whirrakee Volume 1 areaveilable from the 
Editor at the discounted price of $5 per set. 
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THE OAK GROVE, PICNIC GULLY, HARCOURT 


The Oak Grove is in Picnic Gully, at the foot of Mt. Alexander's west~ 
ern slopes, nestled amongst plantations of Pinus radiata. This small 
plantation was one of the experimental softwood plantings put in by the 
Forests Commission in the early years of this century. The plantation 
consists of oaks of various kinds, but there are ashes and a few Atlantic 
Cedars. Apparently the growth rates achieved were not satisfactory, and 
the trees have been left to their own devices. The result is a rare 
opportunity to experience in a small way the feeling of being in a deciduous 
forest, quite a contrast to our own forests. This very delightful spot is 
the venue for the Sunday afternoon excursion on April 12th. 


The two English Oaks, Querous robur and Q. petreea predominate, but 
there are small numbers of Cork Oak, Q. suber, from the Mediterranean 
countries; Chestnut Oak, Q. castaneifolia, from Iran, the Caucasus and 
North Africa; and Quercus macrolepis, from Greece, Albania and Turkey. As 
the drawings by Graham Hill on the opposite page clearly show, the latter 
two have very distinctive acorns. It may come as a surprise to many people 
to realise that there is a great variety of types of acorns, and they are 
often one of the best aids for determining the species of oaks. 


Figure 1 opposite shows the acorns of Q. petraea, the Sessile or . 
Durmast Oak. This is the typical acorn of the type we are all familiar 
with. The acorn of Q. robur is very similar, but differs in that the acorns 
are stalked. Oddly enough, the leaves of these two species have the 
reverse relationship, with Q. robur having sessile (stalkless) leaves, 
with two distinctive auricles at their bases. The caps of these typical 
acorns consist of small, overlapping, downy scales. In many oak species, 
these scales are exaggerated into long, thin pointed scales, which can 
partly, or completely, cover the acorn. The Chestnut Oak, Q. castaneifolia, 
is an example of an acorn partly enclosed by a cap of pointed, recurved 
scales. This tree takes its common and scientific names from the chestnut- 
like keaves, and the superficial resemblance to a chestnut of the dark 
brown, glossy, rather squat acorn. The most spectacular of the acorns to 
be seen at the Oak Grove is undoubtedly that of Q. macrolepis, illustrated 
opposite as Figure 3. The very large acorn is completely enclosed by a 
very strange looking, scaly cap, which only opens enough to let the acorn 
fall when the scales curl back as they dry out. The excursion has been 
timed to give the opportunity to see these acorns on the tree at the 
ripening stage. 


Eric Wilkinson, Editor. 
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- A-NATURE LOVER IN EUROPE... ..., e “i 
ie a ’ by Evelyn H. Leamon,. 


Travelling along on a package tour of Europe, England: and’ Scotland; * 
where the main purpose is sightseeing of the various countries with 
_ emphasis on castles, cathedrals , museums” éte., it was most pleasant: 
to. learn that our couriers, as wéll’as ‘being’ proficient in the history : 
and languages, were also keen naturé’ lovers ‘and so I’ was ablé’ to‘list 
most of the” birds we saw and Bain some Herein oe che trees’ ae Lon saa 
flowers. ne et) 


The tour of Europe commenced at Calais, through Belgium, Holland, 
Germany,’ Austria,» Italy, Switzerland and: finally. through. Fwanges s Wheel, 
gave a variety of habitat for birds;of different kinds... . 

Listed below are vate PARSE seen abe! praye line and a Little about 
some of them. isha pea vl 


Grey Heron (Ardea cinerea)i HO MGGGD OTMeTd . aOR Nh 
.Oystercatcher, (Haematopus ostralegus) 
Tern, (Sterna. hirundo) Hoty aot: 
Swallows (Hirundo rustica) © 9 * : | yo lt i pe 
Sea Eagle (Haliaeetus albicilla) Sep = Flake fi » ld 
Raven (Corvus corax) Bp ag 2 set ngs Fg a peep * 
Buzzard (Buteo buteo) ee a ete ale 0 £008 
Golden, Eagle . (Aquila aii danny ae ee hit 
Black Eagle _ (Aguila verreauxi ) has Fae eh - fees 
Kestrel (Falco tinnunculus) bel ea Fa al 
Osprey “(Pandion haliaetus) 
Mallard (-Anas platyrhynchos). 
Goldfinch, ;. (Carduelis canduelis) ite 
Magpie |. (Pica pica) * peek. he Ea aloee Ace sinc fe 
Blue, Tit, (Parus caeruleus) AU at pet a eae doe 
Yellow,. hammer (Emberiza citrinéllay “8 oY ih Sets co ahatooa 
Chough , alpine (Pyrrhodorax graculus) de hea > iia Shida 
. Great Crésted Grebe (Podiceps cristatus) 
“White” Swan (Cygnus ‘olor) tiga ats seh 
‘Pied Wagtail (Motacilla alba) - 9 sor ee =}. . e ?; 
Kingfisher (Alcedo atthis) esi Be i SS FeO IS BIT RG 
Woodpigeon (Columba palumbus ) 
Jackdaw _ (Corvus monedula) _ 2 


‘In ‘addition ‘there were ‘thé usual blackbirds’, spartans pigeons » 
and starlings. I remember the blackbirds were ‘giving a great chorus at © 
Windson Park, One ‘bird we looked for all “through ‘Germany was ‘the Stork ," 
but. we were too early as it had’ not arrived. They “are becoming ' Scarce’s 
‘Many people had erected covers over ‘their’ chimneys” to prevent the’ cel 
from nesting. While waiting at a smail service’ ‘station near the EIR S) s 
of. Switzerland | IT noticed some small nesting boxés on ‘a verandah ° post © 
with, small ‘colourful birds flitting | about. These were ‘Blue Tats; EES 
“active and elusive. 


Ona river trip at Bath j in Englands. we: saw. stwOr neers aera anwar 

cerned: Swan with iyoung, many ducks andian. English. Magpie. The magpie is . 
quite. unkike: ours although it is, black and white. It:has.a ea eiunee tail — 

which” oe ‘too ges 325 See ee ol G8 Yinoew ,onawoct + as 
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A NATURE LOVER IN EUROPE continued 


Highlight of Scotland was the sighting of the Ospreys. They build 
their nests in trees near Aviemore in the north of Scotland and have > 
become adept at filching their food from the various fish hatcheries 
in the area, 


A little about some of the trees. In Belgium and Holland there 
are plantations of Lombardy poplars; these are more spreading than 
the variety seen here and are grown to help with the drainage and 
also to beautify the landscape after the ravages of war. Beautiful 
forests of beeches, oaks and larches were seen in Germany. We were 
told that the larches shed their needles in the winter. Towards the 
foothills of the Alps are conifers, spruce intermingled with light 
foliaged beeches. The seeds of the spruce take five years to mature 
on the tree, they first face downwards, then up and finally down. 
In Italy were plantations of Eucalypts which were introduced early 
in the century from Australia to deal with the drainage problem there. 


Along the motorway from Lausanne to Geneva we passed through 
forests of spruce, ash, larch and birch. Noticed on many of the trees 
were clumps of mistletoe. This we were. told was quite often harvested 
and exported to England and the Netherlands at Christmas. There is 
a bird called the Mistle Thrush which, like our Mistletoe Bird, eats 
the berries and spreads the plant. Incidentally along many of the 
motorways there are windsocks to .show the wind velocity on the exposed 
portions. 


In England the absence of the Elms due to the Dutch Elm disease 
is noticeable, but in Scotland they are unaffected as the cold is 
. severe enough to protect the trees from the insect. 


Through all of Europe and England the flowers, both in the wild 
and in gardens were at their most colourful. The fields of ripening 
wheat dotted with red poppies in an unforgettable sight. The poppies 
are not weeded out as the seeds flavour the bread! 

Along many of the highways yellow broom, gorse, honeysuckle and field 
flowers were in bloom and in the Alps were buttercups, daisies and 
forgetmenots carpeting the slopes. 


From "The sata Advertiser" of Thursday February 7 1856 ,p3. 
"BLACK SWAN. A STRANGE IMMIGRANT 


During the past week a bird of unusual size was observed flying towards 
Exmouth, on the Devonshire coast,. from the sea. On arriving near land it 
wheeled around, and, after flying back some distance, was seen through a 
glass to descend: into the sea near Straight Point. Two men immediately 
put off, and were fortunate enough to capture it. On examination it turned 
out to bya a Black Swan. 

It was poor in flesh, and evidently exhausted by long flight, but showed 
by its plumage and other indications, that it had never been in captivity. 
It is supposed that by a long succession of storms it had been driven 

from the Pacific, its only known habitation. (The Times)." 


Contributed by Peter Ellis. 


6. 
IN A NATIVE GARDEN 


A discussion on the local Autumn flowering plants which can be used in 
conjunction with the Junior Field Naturalists excursion on May 3rd. 


by Tom Patullo,. 


For this exercise we will define ‘local' as being within thirty 
mile radius of Bendigo. Taking the three months of March, April and 
May as constituting Autumn, we would first look at Correa, which is in 
my opinion, the Queen of the Autumn Wildflowers. On the local scene 
we have two varieties of Correa, 


Correa reflexa - variety glabra which also goes under the common 
name of Granite Correa. This form is usually found growing in granite 
country, hence the common name. There are two local areas for this 
one, Buckeye Bridge at Ravenswood and Sheepwash Creek at Mandurang. 
Other locations just outside our local area are Mt. Korong, Mitiamo 
Pine Forest and Barfold Gorge, Variety Glabra has shiny green foliage 
all the year round and square sided lemon green bells. 


Correa reflexa There are two local colour forms of this one. 
Pirstly, and by far the more common, is the green form which occurs 
in a number of localities around Bendigo, such as Diamond Hill, 
Spring Gully Reservoir, Pierces Forest at South Mandurang and Jackass 
Flat Reserve. It is also fairly abundant in the Whipstick. This form 
if undamaged by Wallabies, will grow into a handsome bush to five 
feet high, has rough, almost worty, grey green foliage, while the 
growing tips have red stems. The leaves grow in opposite pairs, 
turning downwards along the stem hiding the bud between, and in a 
favorable season will cover itself with the lemon yellow flowers 
which later, as they fall, clothe the ground beneath the bush with a 
carpet of yellow. 

The red form is known in one location only in our area, and that is 
in the Whipstick, It is a small plant to one foot high with red, 
bell shaped flowers. Further afield there are many forms of Correa 
veflexa, such as those of the Grampians and Brisbane Ranges. 


ACACTAS, 
We have five wattles which bloom in the Autumn in our area. 


Acacia lanigera, Woolly Acacia, is limited in distrihution to one 

small locality in the Diamond Hill and Milkmaid Flat area. This would 
be the nicest of our autumn flowering wattles, being covered with large 
golden balls when in flower. It will grow up to five feet high, and 
can be a handsomely shaped bush. 


Acacia genistifolia, Spreading Acacia, has a long flowering period, 

it comes into bloom in April and continues well into spring. The 

local specimens are usually sparse, straggling plants which have 

sharp points on their one inch needle like leaves, and have pale yellow, 
almost white, flowers, This wattle changes with the area in which it 
grows. As one travels towards Mount Ida the nature of the bush and the 
flower colour, changes. The bushes become more compact and shapely 

and the flower colour changes to a bright yellow. This acacia is 
widespread and common. 


Acacia gunnii, Ploughshare Wattle, is an unusual wattle with small 

flat leaves shaped like ploughshares. It flowers sparsely in late 
autumn, on stems which grow out from the junction of the leaf and stalk. 
Widespread in distribution over the Bendigo area, but rare. 
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IN A NATIVE GARDEN continued 


Acacia flexifolia, Bent leaf Wattle, is a late autum, early winter 
Flowering plant of the Whipstick. It has wmusual leaves, in that the 
main vein forms one edge of the leaf, and the plant derives its 
common name from the bend in the leaf as it joins the stalk. Flowers 
are pale yellow and plentiful on the bush. It would be considered . 
to be rare in our area as it grows, in only one locality. 


Acacia retinodes, Wirilda Wattle, is a tall, sparsely erowine wattle 
which flowers all the year. It favors the banks of creeks and rivers 
and the local occurrence is along Axe Creek and Campaspe River. It bee 
nicely perfumed, pale yellow flowers. 


THE AUTUMN ORCHIDS. There are four species, two of which are greenhoods. 


Pterostylis revoluta, Autumn Greenhood, was featured on the cover of 
Whirrakee Vol.2 No.2. It is the largest flowered local greenhood. 

This orchid,as do many of our orchids, grows in colonies. They can 

be plentiful one year, when conditions are favorable, then disappear 
from that spot for several years, to appear again ‘when conditions — 

are right. The first we notice is an. upright stem with a bud on top, 
and hundreds of basal leaves covering the ground. The bud stem appears 
to come from an* underground bulb which develops the basal leaves later. 
White Winged Choughs are partial to the bulbs and dig up many. 


Pterostylis parviflora, The Tiny Greenhood. We now go from our largest 
greenhood to our second smallest. (Our very smallest greenhood is 
Pterostylis nana, the Dwarf Greenhood, which flowers in winter and 
spring) The Tiny Greenhood can have Soi to five flowers on a stalk.. 
‘The flowers have the distinctive characteristic of turning inwards 
towards the bent stalk. They are carried alternate and opposite, so, 
to accommodate the turned inwards flowers, the stalk is slightly 
zig-zag. The basal leaves resemble the shape of tiny ping-pong bats. 


Eriochilus cucullatus, Parsons Bands. These quaint little flowers 
appear to stand up from the bare ground, with generally two flowers on 
each stalk, They can be easily spotted in the bush, as the two white 
lateral sepals stand out clearly. At flowering time one must look 

very closely at ground level to find a tiny, pointed basal leaf partly 
encircling the stem. As the flower dies, however, these tiny leaves 
develop into large heart shapes, which hug the ground closely. 


Prasophyllum nigricans This one is the smallest of our orchids and is 
commonly known as the Brown Midge Orchid. One must search dilligently 
indeed to find them in the bush. They grow singly and stand upright 
from six to nine inches with a- cluster of tiny flowers on the top of 
a thin stem. The flowers are a dark brown colour varying to slightly 
greenish in the centre. Seldom found in our bush as they grow singly 
and are extremely SEMEN | to- find which is probably why they are 
thought to be rare. 


OTHER AUTUMN FLOWERS 


Astroloma humifusum, Cranberry Heath. This is a ground hugging plant 
with small pointed leaves and bright red heath-like flowers that stand — 
erect from the stems. The fruits are edible, and ripen about October 
and November, ; 


Crowea exalata A small bushy plant to eighteen inches high with five 
petalled, pink, waxy flowers some what like a Waxflower. A hardy 
plant of the Whipstick. 
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IN A NATIVE GARDEN continued 


Hakea sericea The Silky Hakea, also sometimes called Needlewood, 
and with good reason, as the leaves are needle pointed spines, some 
one inch to one and half inches long. It has honey perfumed, white 
flowers borne on the red coloured, current seasons growth. Many 
finches use this one for nesting. easy 


Eucalyptus sideroxylon The Red Ironbark, A well known eucalypt, 
the flowering of which brings the flocks of nomadic honeyeaters to 
our area. 


Eucalyptus macrocarpa The Grey Box, also well known, famous as a 
honey producer, the timber is used widely as fence posts and firewood. 


Amyema miquelii The Box Mistletoe. The parasite which is widespread 
on Greybox and Red Ironbark trees in our area. The fruit attracts the 
Mistletoe Bird and the Painted Honeyeater. 


FUNGI 


Autumn is the time for many of our fungi to produce their fruiting 
bodies, including the much sought after edible field Mushroom. 

Fungi play an important part in the ecology of nature. The thread like 
fungus mycelia help to break down, and, to use modern phraseology, 
recycle decaying wood and vegetable matter. We normally only see the 
fruiting body of the fungi. 


During bush walks in autumn we should always be on the lookout for 
signs of the spring flowers, as this is the time, after the first good 
rain, when the dormant plants begin to move, such as the basal leaves 
of the winter and spring flowering orchids, It is in this manner that 
we learn what to look for, where to look, and how to recognise what 
we see, 


ERRATA :- Whirrakee Vol.2, No.2 "In a Native Garden" Page 5, 
Billardiera scandens should read Billardiera cymosa. 
Scandens is the Western Australian form. 
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From "The Bendigo Advertiser" of Tuesday, January 29, 1856,p3 


Wild Turkeys - Me. Pearson of Nerring, on Saturday last, brought in from 
Myers' Creek some eggs of the wild turkey, which are so plentiful in the 
Whipstick, and are now breeding. These eggs he has placed in the hands 
of the proprietor of the patent incubator at the Exhibition Building, 
to be hatched. We hope that. its powers will not fail in producing young 
ones, which in a tame state will be a great curiosity. 

Contributed by Peter Ellis. 


Editor The Wild Turkey referred to was probably the Bustard 

(Eupodotis australis ) which is still commonly referred to by this name, 
and was once common in the Whipstick. It was apparently reduced to local 
extinction by land clearing and pot shooting, one of the last records 

- being from Reedy Creek in 1895, 


9. 
OWLET NIGHTJAR - Aegotheles cristatus 


Bendigo Bird Observers Group - Bird of the Night March 1981 
. compiled by Bill Flentje. 


CALL Usually a single syllable "churr" call, often repeated at 

short intervals, sometimes a double syllable, possibly made by a pair 
of birds together, and occasionally a short, sharp series of notes, 
sounding like a scolding or agitation call. Calls are often made 
during the breeding season, generally at night, rarely in the day time, 
either from a perch, or whilst in flight. The birds call less 
frequently outside the breeding season. 


APPEARANCE The sexes appear to be similar, Probably the most notable 
feature is the large rounded eyes in comparison to the size of the 
birds. Being 22 cms in length they are the smallest of the nocturnal 
birds, Colour is generally grey with light and dark bars across the 
tail. The wide mouth and small beak resembles the Nightjars while the 
prominent bristle-~like feathers around the beak is a feature in common 
with the Frogmouths. 

A head only view could be mistaken for the head of a sugar-glider, in 
a field situation at night. 


BREEDING Nesting may occur from September to December, It has been 
Stated that at least two broods are reared by a pair of birds during 
the.season. The nest consists of a lining of eucalypt leaves at the 
bottom of a hollow in a tree or stump. Entrance to the nest may be 
from 2-3 feet above ground, up to a height of 30 or more feet. 

The clutch varies from 3 to 4 eggs, which are white, oval to rounded, 
about 1 inch long. Incubation and nestling periods are not known, — 
but the young birds are similar in i paymege to adult birds by the time 
they leave the nest, 


HABITS During the day, the binds roost in the hollow of trees and 
are sometimes seen sitting at the entrance. They may emerge from their 
roosting hollow, if disturbed by noise or movement BEEN or if the 
roost tree is scraped. 


FOOD At night they emerge from the roost hollows to feed on night 
flying insects - like nightjars, and also insects on the ground - 

like frogmouths. They are credited with destroying large quantities 

of the destructive Cut-worm and Codlin moths which fly in large numbers 
at nightfall, 


GENERAL Like other nocturnal birds their flight is silent, and when 
feeding, erratic like a moth. When disturbed from their nesting hollow 
they fly direct to a perch on a higher branch or to another nesting 
hollow. Sometimes they perch at the entrance hollow, or on the branch 
and watch the intruder for sometime. This may be to enable their eyes 
to become used to the light, after the darkness of the nest hollow. 
-They are apparently familiar with several other suitable hollows, in 
their roosting and nesting locality and to which they may fly when 
disturbed, In fact they appear to choose areas where several suitable 
tree hollows occur, They may vary their roost or nest hollow to any 
one of the other hollows in the vicinity. Suitable habitats may be 
various types of forested country from Mallee vegetation to high forest, 
provided suitable hollow trees exist. 

Owlet nightjars have also been observed to fly out of crevices or 
hollows in old mine shafts, and disused buildings. One observation was 
made of a pair of birds using an old sugar gliders nest hollow for 
nesting. 


10. 
OWLET NIGHTJAR - Bird of the Night continued 


Another observation recorded a bird caught in a rabbit trap, 
indicating that the birds come to the ground to scratch, probably 
while feeding. 

It is believed that the birds are sedentary having been occasionally 
flushed from their usual haunts in wintertime. 

Only one species of Owlet Nightjar occurs in Australia and only eight 
species exist in the world. 
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MORE ABOUT THE MYSTERY WATTLE - Acacia difformis 
by Ern Perkins * 


I read with interest the account of Acacia difformis by Frank Robbins 
in Wirrakee, Jan/Feb, 1981. 


There is a small clump of this wattle growing at Thoona, just to the 
west of the Warby Range which was, I believe, the first clump 
identified as such in Victoria. The wattle is quite distinct and can 
easily be identified by the faint second upper nerve in the phyllode. 
It must be the least spectacular wattle of all and it s hard to notice 
the dull yellow flowers fron a few metres away. This ho doubt helped to 
keep its identity obscure. 


After examining the Thoona specimens, I realised that Acacia difformis 

is quite common in the Reef Hills forest at Benalla. Reef HIlls has often 
been burned, but all of the clumps of A. difformis are to be found in 
unburned areas. Where the trees show signs of blackening, other wattles 
are common, but never A, difformis, It can only be found in islands that 
show no sign of fire. In the Reef Hills forest it is associated with 
Grey Box. Unlike the Bendigo/Castlemaine district, Grey Box there is a 
tree of the plains, and most of these are now cleared, so it is possible 
that A. difformis was once quite common, 


Like Mr. Robbins, I have never seen any seed on the wattle. The New 
South Wales examples apparently have seed pods however, as Armitage in 
“Wattles of New South Wales" describes the pods as linear and much 
constricted between the seeds. 


A, difformis can also be found along the roadside near Goorambat, north 
of Benalla, This clump is the only example that I have seen to be in 
flower in Winter. There is also a large clump on the roadside near Natte 
Yallock, and a patch was discovered a few years ago in the Sandon Forest. 
This is the most southerly clump that I know of, 


If each clump of A. difformis is a single specimen that has arisen from 
a single seed that has extended its size by suckering, then it must be 
one of the rarest plants in Victoria, with a population of perhaps a 
few dozen only. This rarity, together with its very low seed production 
and apparent susceptibility to fire, must make its chance of continued 
survival very poor. OLY 


Field Naturalists Clubs could help its chances by finding out more about 
how it proagates itself, and by making sure that managing authorities 
know of its occurrence on their land, and its significance. 


* Castlemaine Field Naturalists Club. 


11. 
SUPPLEMENT TO 'THE BIRDS OF THE BENDIGO DISTRICT! 


The official bird list for the Bendigo district, was prepared by the 
Bird Observers Group,’ and published by the Bird Observers’ Club, 
Melbourne’ in 1976. Since then, there have been a number of observations 
of species that are new to, or very rarely recorded in, the Sees 
District. 


PART 1: ADDITIONAL SPECIES 


Family ARDETDAE HERONS, EGRETS, BITTERNS 
Cattle Egret, Ardeola ibis 

One bird was feeding in an open paddock near Inglewood, in June 1980. 
Two unconfirmed records from the Dingee area during 1979 and 1980 


Family PANDIONIDAE OSPREY 


Osprey, Pandion haliaetus 
One immature bird was seen at Lake Eppalock in March 1979. 


Family SCOLOPACIDAE . - .CURLEWS, SANDPIPERS AND SNIPE 
Wood Sandpiper, Tringa glareola | 

One bird was seen and photographed at May Swamp during February and 
March of 1979. 

Common Sandpiper, T. hypoleucos 

One bird was seen and photographed in association with the previous 
species, 

Greenshank, T. nebularia 

One bird seen on ne Creek, near Whingee Swamp on 26th Feb.1981. 
See Whirrakee Vol. 2(2); 


Family GLAREOLIDAE PRATINCOLES 
Australian Pratineole, Stiltia isabella 
Photographed nesting on a farm near Tang Tang Swamp in November 1977. 


Family LARTDAE GULLS and TERNS 


Caspian Tern, HY SROPSO ENS caspia 
Three were seen at Green's Lake in December 1977, on a club outing, 


one was reported at Whingee Swamp in January 1980, and another was 
seen at Lake Eppalock duping No veue 1980. 


Family ALAUDIDAE LARKS 

Singing Bushlark, Mirafra javanica 

One was seen at Sebastian during July 1977, and a few at Myer's Flat 
during the summer of 1978/79, Probably ‘overlooked, rather than rare, 
in northern plain areas, 


Family CAMPEPHAGIDAE .. CUCKOO-SHRIKES 

Ground Cuckoo-shrike, Coracina maxima 

Three were seen at the Axedale quarries in April 1971. Also reported 
from the same locality, once, many years prior to this 


Family MUSCICAPIDAE OLD WORLD FLYCATCHERS 
(Formerly in separate Family Monarchidae, Monarch Flycatchers) 
Satin Flycatcher, Myiagra cyanoleuca 

One was found at Castlemaine in 1977, and three, two males and one 
female, were noted at Mandurang South in October 1979. 


Family CORVIDAE CROWS and RAVENS 

Little Raven, Corvus mellori 

A roadkilled specimen from south of Bridgewater was positively 
identified in Sept.1979, Sight records of this species were made at 
South Mandurang and Sedgwick in Nov.1980, and it is probably more 
common than had been recognised. The little crow, Corvus bennetti, 
recorded in the published list, may have been a misidentified little 
raven 
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SUPPLEMENT TO ‘THE BIRDS OF THE BENDIGO DISTRICT! continued 


Supplement 


The following records are of considerable interest, but for the 
reasons specified below, have been excluded from the main list, 


Family COLUMBIDAE PIGEONS and DOVES 
Green-winged Pigeon (Emerald Dove), Chalcophaps indica 

A pair remained at Kennington for several days during September 1980. 
Possibly aviary escapees. 


Family PLATYCERCIDAE BROAD-TAILED PARROTS 
(Formerly included in Family Psittacidae, Parrots and Cockatoos) 
Red-capped Parrot, Purpureicephalus spurius 

Although almost certainly an aviary escapee, this bird is included 
because one bird lived in the wild in the Strathfieldsaye area for 
several months. 

Yellow Rosella (A distinct form of the crimson rosella, 

Platycercus elegans) Seen at Huntly on a number of occasions, and 
one lived in the Kennington area during 1980. It is uncertain whether 
these birds were aviary escapees or wild birds. This form occurs 
naturally 100 km. north of Bendigo. It is surprising that these birds 
have not been reported along the Loddon and Campaspe Rivers. 

in our area. 


Family TIMALIIDAE QUAIL-THRUSHES and 
BABBLERS 
Chestnut-crowned Babbler, Pomatostomus ruficeps 
One party seen in mallee habitat North West of Inglewood, in 1973. 
Needs confirmation. 


Family PLOCEIDAE WEAVER FINCHES 
Chestnut~breasted Mannikin, _Lonchura castaneothorax 

A confirmed observation of a pair at May Swamp in 1980 is well out of 
their normal range, although these birds were seen in their natural 
habitat - reedbeds. 


Family ARTAMIDAE ; WOOD SWALLOWS 
Black-faced Wood Swallow, Artamus cinereus 

Several reported from Woodvale during January 1981. 

Needs confirmation. 


Family CRACTICIDAE ‘AUSTRALIAN MAGPIES 
Pied Butcherbird, Cracticus nigrogularis 

There are two reports, one from Raywood and the other from Epsom, 
both during 1978. Neither sighting was well substantiated. However, 
this species is known to occur in the Mitiamo district, 65 km. 
north of Bendigo. 


Part 2 of Supplement to "The Birds of the Bendigo District" will appear 
next month. 
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THE GINKGO TREE 
by Elsie Flanagan. 


The order Ginkgoales consists of only one family, the Ginkgoaceae. 
The Ginkgo biloba, or maiden-hair tree, the sole survivor of a large 
family and genus, is the oldest species of tree extant. 


Paleobotanists trace it back to the Triassic era,175 to 200 
million years ago when great dinosaurs roamed the earth. 


In the last great ice age, the advancing ice cap destroyed the 
Ginkgoes of North America and Europe, but it did not glaciate China, 
Korea or Japan, and there, the one species survived. It disappeared 
from the wild but was preserved by the Chinese as a tree to plant near 
temples. 


Ginkgo trees are male or female but cannot be differentiated 
visually until they bloom.The flowers are inconspicuous, the females 
in pairs and the males in catkins, The male cells propel -themselves 
through films of moisture to the eggs cells and effect fertilization. 
Seeds then develop, each an oval nut about three-quarters of an inch 
long and surrounded by a thin fleshy layer which becomes bright orange 
and of evil odour, caused by the presence of butyric acid. Cleansed of 
the pulp, washed and roasted, the thin-shelled pure white nuts are a 
favourite food in China. 


The Ginkgo thrives in many temperate parts of the world, with 
stands city conditions extremely well and is often planted in parks. 
It is remarkably free from all pests and diseases and quickly 
re-establishes itself after transplanting. 


The very fine specimen in the front garden of the home of 
Me. and Mrs, Jack Jeffrey, 123 Don Street, will be well worth a 
visit in the autumn, 
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MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP REPORT 
by Ian Fenselau. 


At the last meeting of the Mammal Survey Group held at Graham Hill's 
residence, John Lindner was elected as aa ge replacing Roy Speechley 
who is leaving the district shortly. 


It was proposed at the meeting that the Ingram Trust be again 
approached for a further grant to enable the Group to purchase more 
equipment. 


A recently designed trap for capturing bats was discussed, and if 
funds are available, several will be manufactured. 


On the recent mammal survey of Pilcher's Bridge forest, seven species 
of native mammals were recorded for the area, with 60 traps set over 
3 nights during the operation. 


An interesting pattern of habitat preference is emerging from the 
project John Lindner is conducting in the Whipstick. On a recent survey 
only Tuans, (Phascogale tapoatafa), were captured yet on earlier surveys 
Yellow-footed Phascogales (Antechinus flavipes) predominated. 


Mr. Barry Golding, a research worker who has studied mammals using 
artificial hollows, is to speak and show slides to the Group at the 
next meeting. The meeting is on the 30th. of April at Bill Holsworth's 
residence, 13 Nabilla Crescent, Kennington, 
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BIRD NOTES 


Notes and observations from the Bird Observers Group meeting on Friday 
6th March 1981. 


Grey Shrike Thrush nesting in déserted Oriole's nest (see Feb.issue) 
Following the successful rearing of the young thrushes, the nest itself 
was displayed at the meeting and examined by members. It was found that 
the usual lining with strips of bark had not been added to the nest. 
Another unusual nesting site was that of a pair of Tawny Frogmouths at 
Kennington, This pair used an old mud nest of the White-winged Choughs 
situated in an Ironbark tree. Only one young was reared. It left the 
nest on Dec. 12th. 


Several observations of birds of prey were to hand. Two of the rarer 
species were the Peregrine Falcon at Strathfieldsaye on ist Feb. and 
the Black Kite (Fork-tailed Kite) which in company with a Whistling 
Kite was circling over a large dam at Ravenswood on 4th and 5th Feb. 
Another Black SSH was seen between South Lockwood and Maldon on ist 
March, 

Numbers of Black-shouldered Kites have been reported from many districts, 
the latest sighting being at Strathfieldsaye, where one was circling 
over the township on 8th Feb, 

The alarm calls of the smaller birds attracted the attention of an 
observer at Sedgwick to two Whistling Kites overhead. The. underwing 


pattern and slightly bowed wings, together with the tong rounded tail, 
were distinctive. 


Black Honeyeater. A pair of these birds were seen alighting on a dead 
tree, one at a time, in the mallee area near Inglewood on 17th Jan. 
Another uncommon honeyeater was seen at Eaglehawk on 31st Jan. on two 
different occasions. This was a juvenile Striped Honeyeater with an 
orange gape, downy plumage on the back, a light front with dark 
striations, and a dark streak through the eye. 


A Black-faced Cuckoo Shrike at Sedgwick was seen to feed its young bird 
with 16 consecutive blackberry fruits. A pair of Little Cuckoo Shrikes 
were under observation for a period of one week at Shelbourne in mid 
February. They were active and heard calling for several hours after 
daybreak each morning. 


A late nesting of the Sacred Kingfisher was reported from the southern 
Whipstick on 22nd Feb, The bird was feeding young in a nesting hole 
situated in the bank of a dry creek bed. 


Reports of Dollar Birds continue. The latest come from Axedale and 
Bridgewater, where birds have been nesting in the hollow limbs of the 
red gums growing along the banks of the Campaspe and Loddon rivers. 
Dollar Birds have been known to nest near the flour—mill at Bridgewater 
during the past four years. 


Yellow-tailed Thornbill. About eight birds were seen feeding on the 
lawn of a nature strip at Flora Hill at the beginning of March, 

On the 5th March, several of the same species were observed in the 
township of Strathfieldaaye. The observer, who lives in the area, 
stated these were the first of this species he had seen there over a 
period of eight years. 
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BENDIGO FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB 


Correspondence P.O. Box 396, Bendigo 3550 
PRESIDENT Chris Bunn Averys Rd. E'hawk 46 8141 


SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT Laurie Leeson 76 Lawson St.Spring Gully 43 0521 
JUNIOR VICE PRESIDENT Eric Wilkinson 7 Weatherall St. Cal.Gully 46 8736 


SECRETARY Ian MacBean 7 Beebe St. Bendigo 43 0191 

ASSIST. SECRETARY position vacant 

TREASURER | Glenise Moors Sedgwick 33 6254 

EDITOR Eric Wilkinson 7 Weatherall St. Cal.Gully 46 8736 

JUNIOR FIELD NATURALISTS 

GROUP CONVENOR John Lindner 62 Simpsons Rd. E'hawk 46 7132 

BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP ; 

SECRETARY Glenise Moors Sedgwick 39 6254 

MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP Pet 

SECRETARY John Lindner 62 Simpsons Rd. E'hawk 46 7132 
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Membership of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club is open to all those 
interested in natural history. The subscription rates are: 
$6.00 Single, $9.00 Family, $3.00 Pensioner and $3.00 Children. 


Members wishing to obtain Whirrakee posted to them can have this service 
by paying a postage levy of $3.30 per annun, 
Subscription to Whirrakee for non-members is $5.50 per annum, posted. 


General Meetings are held on the second Wednesday of each month at the 
Conference Rooms, Department of Agriculture, Midland Highway, Epsom. 
The meetings start at 7.30 pm, and conclude with supper. 


Excursions: The assembly point for excursions is outside the Special 
Services Complex in Havlin St. East, Bendigo, unless otherwise specified. 
Full day excursions normally commence at 10 am (usually on a Sunday). 
Half day excursions normally commence at 2 pm, and may be either a 
Saturday or Sunday. Excursions are usually held on the weekend following 
the General Meeting. 


Junior Field Naturalists Group meets on the first Sunday in each month 
at 2 pm. The assembly point is the Education Sneed Services Complex in 
Havlin St. East... 


Bird Observers Group meets on the first Friday of the month at the 
Conference Rooms, Agriculture Department, Epsom at 7.30 pm. 


Mammal Survey Group meets on the third Thursday of each month, except 
when the third Thursday is the day after the B.F.N.C. General Meeting, 
in which case the M.S.G. meeting is on the fourth Thursday, 7.30 pm in 
member's homes as announced. 
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MEETINGS 


April 8th "Getting away from it all - plantwise." 
An illustrated discussion on the dispersal devices of fruits, 
seeds and spores in the plant world, by Dr.Jim Willis. 


May 13th Mr. Bob Allen will present an illustrated talk on "Spiders". 


June 10th Mr. Rod Fyffe - "Aboriginal Prehistory and Archaeology in 
Victoria." 


EXCURSIONS 


Sun.April 12th Meet at 2.Opm at Havlin St. for afternoon excursion to 
the Oak Grove at the foot of Mt.Alexander, near Harcourt. 
Leaders: Mary and Eric Wilkinson. 
Theme: Examination of the various species of oaks and 
other exotic trees in this plantation in Picnic Gully. 


Easter Campout Blacks Range, near Yarek, north east of Yea. 
; (Travel via Seymour and Yea to Yarck, N.E. of Yea, 
pple SA Och then 3 Km. north on Gobur Rd; turn left on Terrick 
Terrick Rd. Sr 3.1 Km. to campsite, which has running 
water, but no facilities. Access is suitable for caravans.) 
Contact persons: Chris Bunn, 46 8141 or Graham Hill 42 4016. 


Sun.May 17th Meet at 10.0am at Havlin St. for a full day excursion to the 
Lake Eppalock area. Lunch will be at Moorabbee Bluff, so 
those able to come only in the afternoon could meet us there 
by about 1,30pm. 

Leaders: Frank Robbins and Eric Witicingonse 
Theme: Permian glacial sediments and the glaciated 
pavements left behind by the ancient Derrinal Glacier. 


Sun.June 2lst Half day excursion to examine Lower and Middle Ordovician 
graptolites on either side of the Whitelaw Fault at East 
Bendigo. 


Queens Birthday 


June 13th-15th It is proposed to hold a camp out on this weekend, but 
no final decision has been made on venue. Full details 
next month. 


MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP 


Thur.Apr.30th Mr. Barry Golding will speak on Utilisation of artificial 
hollows by mammals, Meeting at W. HoTswortins home, 13 Nabilla 
Cr.,, Kennington at 8.Opm. 


BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP 


Fri,May lst Meeting at Dept. of Agriculture, Epsom, at 7.30 pm. 
Me. John Berry will speak on birds of Eastern Australia. 
'Bird of the Night' - Currawongs. 


JUNIOR FIELD NATURALISTS GROUP 


Sun.May 3rd. Meet at Havlin St. at 2.0 pm. 
Mr. Tom Patullo will show the group what a native garden 
and the bush have to offer at this time of year. . 


; 


